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NOWLEDGE is in every country the surest basis of public happiness. 

In one in which the measures of government receive their impres- 
sions so immediately from the sense of the community as in ours, it is 
proportionately essential. To the security of a free constitution it con- 
tributes in various ways: by convincing those who are intrusted with 
the public administration that every valuable end of government is best 
answered by the enlightened confidence of the people, and by teaching 
the people themselves to know and value their own rights; to discern 


and provide against invasions of them; to distinguish between oppression 


and necessary exercise of lawful authority, between burdens proceeding 
from a disregard to their convenience and those resulting from the 
inevitable exigencies of society; to discriminate the spirit of liberty from 
that of licentiousness, cherishing the first, avoiding the last, and uniting 
a speedy but temperate vigilance against encroachments with an inviolable 


respect to law. 
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A postwar educational program de- 
signed to afford the youth of New York 
State an opportunity to develop along 
every line that will lead to a full partici- 
pation in the economic and cultural life 
of the State and Nation has been com- 
pleted by the Board of Regents of The 
University of the State of New York, it 
has been announced by Vice Chancellor 
William J. Wallin of Yonkers, chairman 
of the Board’s Committee on Postwar 
Educational Planning, and Dr George D. 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education. 

The program covers every phase of 
education from the kindergarten through 
college and is expected to cost in con- 
struction $65,000,000. An additional out- 
lay of nearly $17,000,000 is recommended 
to provide 12,000 graduates of secondary 
schools state scholarships of $350 a year 
for four years, until a total of 48,000 stu- 
dents would be participating. An annual 
operating cost of the complete state system 
of higher education, as recommended, is 
estimated at $33,000,000, of which one- 
half is assigned to scholarships. 

The entire program has been submitted 
to Governor Thomas E. Dewey and to the 
Legislature and the construction program 
is being prepared for the New York State 
Commission for Postwar Public Works 
Planning for its consideration. 

The proposal to provide 12,000 state 
scholarships of $350 a year is based upon 
the following considerations : 

In New York State education beyond the 
secondary school is provided chiefly through 
private colleges and universities. While the 


State maintains institutes and colleges in special 
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branches of education, unlike most states it does 
not operate a central university. It is pointed 
out that New York State’s per capita expense 
of 43 cents for higher education, as it was in 
1940, is below any defensible standard as com- 
pared with the national average of state support 
for such education at $1.15. Should the State 
aspire to rank among the ten most generous 
states in support of higher education, it would 
need to appropriate an additional annual sum 
of $22,000,000, and to stand at or near the 
top of the list it would require not less than 
$33,000,000. 

The Regents are recommending that the 
scholarship fund be increased to an amount 
necessary to take care of approximately 10 per 
cent of the graduates of the secondary schools 
of the State at a level approaching the most 
common cost of tuition and fees. The sum 
required annually would be $16,800,000, this peak 
to be reached in the fourth year of the plan, 
and to include 48,000 students. It is recom- 
mended that the scholarship be granted to the 
individual student in the sum of $350 a year 
for a four-year period, except that a scholarship 
holder in a tax-supported college be granted $50 
with the balance of the scholarship, namely $300, 
to be assigned to the tax-supported college. A 
scholarship holder already entitled to $100 a 
year under the existing law would continue to 
receive this amount. 

By this means the Regents hope to make 
higher education available to a greater number 
of students who previously have been unable 
to attend college for economic reasons, and to 
strengthen the excellent system of existing 
private colleges and universities. 

Recommended is a broad program for 
establishing new Institutes of Applied 
Arts and Sciences at points not now 
covered by existing agricultural institutes 
and the new institutes will provide a wide 
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range of educational opportunity beyond’ 


the high school level. 

The increasing demand for postsecond- 
ary education on the part of American 
youth is one of the reasons for the new 
proposals. It is planned to broaden the 
curriculums in the present agricultural in- 
stitutes at Alfred, Canton, Cobleskill, 
Morrisville, Delhi and Farmingdale, to in- 
clude such subjects as farm business and 
credit, merchandising of products, food 
grading, marketing and food administra- 
tion, institutional management, tearoom 
operation, practical nursing, laboratory 
technology and applied or industrial de- 
sign. The New York Maritime Academy 
will offer new work in merchant marine 
and foreign trade. 

The proposed new institutes would 
carry into new regions training similar to 
what has been given and will be given in 
the existing schools or would offer spe- 
cialization in such subjects as draftsman- 
ship, electrical technology, store operation, 
dietetics, radio technology, hospital occu- 
pations, construction, automotive occupa- 
tions, aviation, photographic and optical 
work, laboratory technology, graphic arts, 
transportation, communication and elec- 
tronics. 

Although the institutes would require 
that students be high school graduates or 
have had equivalent education, they would 
not insist upon a particular distribution of 
high school subject matter nor upon an 
arbitrary academic rating. In addition 
there would be offered extension, short- 
term and part-time cooperative courses 
for which the admission requirements 
need be only maturity, interest and appro- 
priate aptitudes. A large number of 
adults are expected to participate in this 
training. 

In addition to the proposed new insti- 
tutes announced by the Regents last sum- 
mer, and listed here in the appended 
recapitulation, three others are recom- 
mended. One, to cost $2,000,000, would 
be located at Rochester. The Board of 
Regents has under consideration a sug- 
gested plan whereby the work of the in- 
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stitute at Rochester may be integrated or 
coordinated with the excellent work in the 
field of technical education which has been 
carried on for over a century by the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics In- 
stitute, to the end that duplication may be 
avoided. Training would be provided in 
vocations peculiar to the Rochester area. 

Another, to cost $750,000, would be 
located at Elmira, again providing train- 
ing in technical subjects peculiar to the 
region, exclusive of agriculture. 

The third would be known as the Insti- 
tute of Public Service Training, to be 
located at Albany and to cost $750,000, 
for the training of state and local govern- 
ment employes in a well-equipped and 
well-staffed agency, with laboratory facili- 
ties, shops, lecture and conference rooms, 
library, cafeteria and a dormitory. This 
recommendation is made on the basis of 
experience in public service training, both 
before and during the war, and in the 
knowledge that public officials in general 
welcome an opportunity to become more 
expert. It is expected the institute would 
serve 75,000 public employes a year. 

The founding of an Institute for Labor 
and Industrial Relations recommended by 
the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Industrial and Labor Con- 
ditions in its report, The American Story 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, was in- 
dorsed by the Regents on August 18, 
1943, when they voted “ approval of the 
establishment of an Institute of Industrial 
and Labor Relations directly under state 
control, to be located centrally within rea- 
sonable access to an existing educational 
institution.” 

It is believed this institute could be 
established with an initial appropriation 
of $100,000, assuming that it would be 
attached to an existing college or uni- 
versity, such that the immediate outlay 
would be for current expenses. When 
the problem of location has been decided 
it would be deemed proper to submit a 
request for building construction. 

A program for establishing new insti- 
tutes under the board of education in New 
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York City at an estimated cost of $8,104,- 
000 has received the indorsement of the 
Regents. The program which would be 
developed and operated through the co- 
operation of the New York City board of 
education, which has been considering it 
for a long time, would include the cost of 
sites, some of which, it is pointed out, 
might be provided from properties already 
in the possession of the city. The board 
of higher education of New York City 
also has proposed, and the Regents ap- 
proved, the construction of four additional 
institutes, one each under the jurisdiction 
of the four New York City colleges, 
Brooklyn, City College, Hunter and 
Queens. These would involve an addi- 
tional outlay of $8,000,000. It is as- 
sumed that a small fraction of the stu- 
dents in these new institutes might wish 
to undertake a regular college program 
at the end of two years. 

Concerning the possibility of the in- 
crease of federal aid in the field of edu- 
cation, the Regents report states: 


Nothing in the plan (for postwar education 
in New York State) prevents acceptance of 
aid from Washington, but no part of it calls 
upon the Federal Government to set up its 
own educational institutions or controlling 
organization. 


Through the scholarship and institute 
program, it is estimated that 37,300 grad- 
uates of high schools and academies, or 
about one-third of the 120,000 being 
graduated every year, will be provided 
tuition free postsecondary education facili- 
thes. 

Education for men and women demo- 
bilized from the armed services and war 
industries is recommended, including the 
establishment of a flexible program at 
the secondary level and the develop- 
ment of special opportunities for them. 
In large cities, it is pointed out, it may 
be helpful to set aside a large school 
building to house a special War Serv- 
ice School where veterans and _for- 
mer war workers may take accelerated 
courses. It is estimated that 25,000 such 
individuals may be ready in 1944 for this 
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training and that at the peak there may 
be 75,000. For these it is recommended 
that the facilities of the colleges and uni- 
versities, the Institutes of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, War Service Schools, vo- 
cational schools and counseling services 
be organized to meet a need that is already 
being felt and can not be delayed until 
the war is over. 


A more liberal formula for the ex- 
tension of state aid to the school districts 
is recommended in view of the increased 
costs of education and the extension of 
its services into the kindergartens, coun- 
seling services and adult education. The 
last is based upon the principle that edu- 
cation is a process to be continued 
throughout life and is “our chief protec- 
tion against ignorance, vocational inef- 
ficiency and personal unhappiness.” The 
increase in state aid under consideration 
would provide an additional annual dis- 
tribution of 25 to 30 million dollars, the 
increase to come gradually over a period 
of years. 

In the field of elementary and second- 
ary education, the Regents state that 
steady progress toward complete cen- 
tralization of rural education is highly 
desirable. The State’s annual share of 
construction in this field is estimated as 
probably not exceeding one million dol- 
lars. An extension of school services to 
include the kindergarten year for all chil- 
dren and perhaps the development of a 
single administrative unit to cover the 
nursery school, kindergarten and primary 
grades is suggested. The school is en- 
visaged as a community center. Means 
are also sought whereby the holding 
power of the school may be increased, to 
keep the pupils interested enough to con- 
tinue their education through the high 
school period. 


Strengthening the facilities and ex- 
panding the curriculums for training 
teachers are recommended. This program 
includes, as previously announced, the 
plan to establish such a college on Long 
Island, where there are no facilities for 
educating general elementary teachers. It 
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is also proposed to prepare business sub- 
ject teachers at this new college. All the 
teachers colleges are to be organized so 
that in addition to their general program 
they will have one specialty. 

The construction of financially self- 
liquidating residence halls at all the 
teachers colleges is recommended as a 
means of helping to develop the personali- 
ties of those who are to teach the youth 
of the State. It is estimated that these 
residence halls would cost a total of 
$5,200,000 to accommodate 2600 students 
in the present and proposed teachers col- 
leges. 

In reference to the postwar program 
recommended for the various state col- 
leges, the Regents stated: 

Cornell University at Ithaca is the State’s 
land-grant university. The State Colleges of 
Agriculture, Home Economics and Veterinary 
Medicine located at Cornell, as well as the Ex- 
periment Stations at Geneva and Ithaca, all 
share the educational reputation of a great 
university which has been well supported from 
private funds. The State of New York has 


already sensed the disparity which would exist 
if the state institutions located at Cornell were 
not generously supported. Over the years 
relatively large sums of money have been ap- 
propriated to maintain their comparable stand- 
ing and, more particularly, to serve the youth 
of the State. The building program of Cornell 
University is unfinished and the long-range 
needs of the state colleges have not been met. 

In proposing a $771,000 building pro- 
gram for the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University, the 
Regents pointed out that recent progress 
in industries concerned with cellulose 
plastics, plywood and veneers and wood- 
working had made such expansion at the 
college necessary. 

Similarly, at the New York State Col- 
lege of Ceramics at Alfred University, its 
high specialization is emphasized in the 
report. Its work in ceramic engineering 
and glass technology has won national 
recognition. Recently it has been ac- 
credited as an engineering college. The 
program recommends construction to cost 


$275,000. 


Recapitulation of Postwar Educational Projects for New York State 


(Bold face figures are totals for group) 


1 Addition to State Education Building (detached building) 


Site for building 
2 State Museum Building 
3 State Archives Building 


$ 1 200 000 
250 000 
000 000 
000 000 


450 000 


State Teachers Colleges 


1 State College for Teachers at Albany 


Building to house commercial department 


Gymnasium and recreation center 
Addition to library 
Administration building 

Purchase of additional property 


2 State Teachers College at Buffalo 


College of Industrial Arts 
Library 


Practice house for home economics department 


3 State Teachers College at Brockport 


Estimated cost of acquiring additional property 
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200 000 
400 000 
300 000 
150 000 
100 000 
250 000 


950 000 


600 000 
300 000 
50 000 


100 000 
100 000 
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4 State Teachers College at Cortland 
Special building for department of health and physical education 
Library 
Central heating plant 


5 State Teachers College at Fredonia 
Administration and classroom building including library 
Auditorium and gymnasium 
School of practice 


6 State Teachers College at Geneseo 
Library building 
Auditorium, music and classroom buildings 
Physical education building, including heating plant 


7 State Teachers College at New Paltz 500 000 


Gymnasium and health education building 300 000 
Library building 200 000 


8 State Teachers College at Oneonta 
Erection of complete new unit with exception of practice school 


9 State Teachers College at Oswego 
Physical and health education, including heating plant 
Practice school 
Industrial arts building 


10 State Teachers College at Plattsburg 320 000 
Home economics building 250 000 
Practice house for home economics department 50 000 
Purchase of additional land 20 000 


11 State Teachers College at Potsdam 650 000 
Gymnasium and health education building, including heating plant 350 000 
Music building 250 000 
Purchase of additional land 


$11 188 000 


Estimated number of persons to be served by the Regents plan at 
State Teachers Colleges 
Recent maximum enrolment 
Enrolment, new curriculums 
ee en ee 
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State-supported Colleges 
1 New York State College of Agriculture $ 5 819 000 
Agricultural library and classroom building $ 1 500 000 
Agricultural engineering building 900 000 
Animal husbandry building 510 000 
Poultry research farm and plant. .......ccccccccccssccecess pAseneueteeese 174 000 
Agronomy building 765 000 
Biological science building 400 000 
ey mer CONE DINNERS, 5, v ctocnccndecksedeeseceneues paehéneees 320 000 
Turkey and duck research farm 50 000 
R.O.T.C. drill hall 200 000 


2 New York State Experiment Station at Geneva 778 000 
Food processing building 913 000 
Entomological and plant pathology laboratory building 400 000 
Additional greenhouse unit 30 000 
Addition to Hedrick Hall 35 000 
Central heating plant 400 000 


3 New York State Veterinary College 274 000 
Addition to James Law Hall 250 000 
Remodeling small animal clinic 17 000 
Remodeling farriery building 7 000 


4 New York State College of Home Economics 60 000 


Homemaking practice building 60 000 


5 New York State College of Forestry 771 000 
Industrial laboratory and new sawmill building 202 000 
General forestry building 569 000 


6 New York State Ranger School buildings F 125 000 


7 New York State College of Ceramics, Alfred University 275 000 
200 000 


Classroom-laboratory building 
75 000 


Industrial building 
102 000 


Other Institutions 


1 New York State School for the Blind at Batavia 


Main building 
Superintendent’s residence 


Indian Schools 
110 000 
110 000 
130 000 


1 Tuscarora Reservation, new building 
2 Allegany Reservation, new building 
3 Cattaraugus Reservation, new building 
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Agricultural Institutes 
MAXIMUM 
NUMBER 
INSTITUTE AND PROGRAM STUDENTS 
1 Alfred 

Industrial building 

Practical arts building 

Gymnasium-auditorium 

Farm mechanics building 


2 Cobleskill 
Home economics and practical arts building 
Farm mechanics shop 
Central heating plant 


3 Delhi 
Farm-shop building 
Purchase and remodeling of old high school at Delhi 
Gymnasium-auditorium 


4 Farmingdale 
Industrial and technical building 
Home economics and practical arts building 
Gymnasium-auditorium 
Second story on wing of administration, classroom and labo- 
ratory building 
Central heating plant 


5 Morrisville 
Industrial and technical building 
Home economics-practical arts building 
Central heating plant 
Gymnasium-auditorium 
Administration-classroom 


6 Canton 
Industrial and technical building 
Home economics building 
Central heating plant 
Bare, POwlity ROWS GRC. «occ vccccncgcccecccccocccocssccccece 
Home economics practice house 


7 New York State Maritime Academy 
Drill hall, recreation center 
Machinery building 


New Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences 


1 Aeronautics (Syracuse) 

2 Business (Utica) 

3 Technical (Buffalo) 

4 Technical (Westchester) 

DP Reemeienl Catia) Gietrict) «26... ccccescvcsscscecvccesoseqssesoss 
6 Applied Arts (Binghamton) 
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MAXIMUM 








NUMBER 
INSTITUTE AND PROGRAM STUDENTS COST 
a er Wasi neha pea awanende en 500 380 000 
Buildings $350 000 al 
Site 30 000 vi 
rn rn 05 a ot een aliwbdesaeeetaonatetases 2 000 2 000 000 NV 
eee ce i. oe eked stab bbeteneheadeun es 600 750 000 of 
SD Famers Serviced Teatiew CAMA) «occ csccicdccccccccccsccscccess 750 000 of 
a re cull $14 880 000 ; 
New York City Institutes 
Under board of education A 
MEE SERS Sy RARE Pe = Maa Ore od ey ee ee ee ORE ae 1 500 $ 2 150 000 m 
a as os ep abeuaasiodse’ 1 000 1 600 000 th 
I es os Ag ey eadiaeou tt eweaeindsl 1 500 1 240 000 SC 
Sa Sa ok wee anna ghadeaaeaes an eeaeeaes 1 000 835 000 se 
IL cf 52s avn ecceamhses couumdeebabkdandeoSendban ae 500 840 000 re 
es ci. ee ae win al amine ceed wae eee Ae 1 000 689 000 pl 
EE 2.7 8 (5 od epi eibabneseenaes ecekie wa 1 500 750 000 e 
ERC Se eaON eee $ 8 104 000 A 
Under board of higher education m 
atic 2000 $2000 000 r 
I rd on ne neue enh de ed Web dak spe Reaed <awemhion 2 000 2 000 000 a 
eae bisa ier eich eh eth acechesmebbaaaione’s 2 000 2 000 000 - 
ee a a el ae 2 000 2 000 000 P 
te 
kaa wis ates uaa kono ma At eae $ 8 000 000 Sc 
Nn cigcstansecaiaeeuastdes $64 846 000 rt 
th 
Estimated number of students to be served by the Regents plan: 1! 
et RE 500A. onan deebadeeebnanneiensenadeben a 48 000 ce 
EER Oe eee RE ET Pe ee eT ee 3 500 in 
i ek lad pis pea aaNet aN ee 10 200 
TD ne ida aaeidbeek thataeeenncnemenens 5 600 U 
SITE IIS OO OE OE OTL POTEET TS eee 13 900 h: 
New institutes (New York City board of education)................. 8 000 - 
ee Oe eS ED on a shea cheb Gees raenewenseeswaes 8 000 " 
- 0 
i ed ee ee eens 97 200 P 
The Regents plan would provide tuition-free postsecondary facilities for about one-third the in 
graduates of high schools and academies in the State as follows: ; 
1 Total annual number of graduates from high schools and academies (This : 
en I NE oo soot eeadkeenawewsen 120 000 . 
2 Estimated number of new graduates of secondary schools to be served each ce 
year (first-year students in colleges and institutes) F 
a a ocean esennew sons 12 000 Sf 
b State colleges (agriculture, home economics, veterinary ce 
I et eee ee eee wakiane ewe 1 000 A 
ee I ee oe ee eT 3 000 
d Agricultural institutes, Maritime Academy................. 3 300 m 
ro ah es A peaeenesobendasenes 18 000 U 
I 7 Wek val ub weeondesdesnteukssaeneasee 37 300 A 
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Dr Carl Eugen Guthe, professor of 
anthropology and director of the Uni- 
versity Museums of the University of 
Michigan, has been appointed Director 
of the New York State Museum, to take 
office March Ist, the Board of Regents 
has announced. He succeeds Dr Charles 
C. Adams, who retired last summer. 

Doctor Guthe’s professional career in 
American archeology began in the sum- 
mer of 1915 when he was a member of 
the archeological field party sent to Mis- 
souri and Kansas by the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Harvard University. Upon 
receiving the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy from Harvard University in 1917, he 
accepted an appointment with Phillips 
Academy of Andover, Mass., which di- 
rected his research interests to the 
archeology of the southwestern United 
States. At that time he became inter- 
ested in the history of ceramics of the 
Pueblo Indians. His book, Pueblo Pot- 
tery Making, was so well received that it 
soon went out of print and is now con- 
sidered a collector’s item. Upon joining 
the staff of the Carnegie Institution in 
1920, he devoted special attention to the 
ceramics found during three field seasons 
in the state of Peten in Guatemala. 

In 1922, Doctor Guthe went to the 
University of Michigan, from which he 
had received his degree of bachelor of 
science in 1914, to undertake an archeo- 
logical reconnaissance of the southern 
Philippines to collect specimens and rec- 
ords of ceramic remains in burial places 
there. Upon returning to the campus of 
the University of Michigan in 1925, he 
began research on the history of Indian 
ceramics in the eastern United States. 
For nearly 20 years his scientific field of 
specialization has been the history of 
ceramics with special reference to North 
American Indian pottery. 

Doctor Guthe’s interest in museum 
management dates from his return to the 
University of Michigan campus in 1925. 
As a member of the faculty he has offered 
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formal courses in anthropology since 
1929. Since 1938 he has offered a course 
in museum theory in the department of 
museum science which was established in 
the graduate school upon his recommen- 
dation in 1938. 

In the interests of American arche- 
ology, Doctor Guthe has established three 
cooperative laboratories, the Ceramic 
Repository for the Eastern United States, 
the Ethnobotanical Laboratory and a 
laboratory in ceramic technology. These 
have served the profession by identifying 
and studying materials for their colleagues 
throughout the country and by sharing 
with them the results of research. 

At the University of Michigan he has 
been chairman of the division of social 
sciences, chairman of the committee on 
exhibits for the university centennial and 
first secretary of the Social Science Re- 
search Council of Michigan. He has been 
second vice president of the American 
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Anthropological Association and presi- 
dent of the Central States branch of the 
group. He organized the Society for 
American Archeology and was its first 
secretary-treasurer. He is a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and has been secretary, 
vice president and chairman of a section. 
He has been the representative for the 
American Anthropological Association to 
the Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology of the National Research Coun- 
cil. He organized the Ethnogeographic 
Board and is its chairman. He is presi- 
dent of the Midwest Museums Confer- 
ence. 

He has other organization connections 
also and has received the Lapham bronze 


medal of the Wisconsin Archeological 
Society “for distinguished service in 
anthropological research” and has been 
elected a fellow of the Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences “ by reason of his 
distinguished contribution to promoting 
the growth and development of the plan 
for rendering museums as_ institutions 
directly useful in the fields of education, 
research and social service.” 

Doctor Guthe’s writings have been ex- 
tensive. 

He was born in Kearney, Neb., June 
1, 1893, and attended Iowa City High 
School and Ann Arbor High School be- 
fore going to the University of Michigan. 
He is married and has three sons. 





SUSANNA YOUNG, LIBRARY SUPERVISOR, DIES 


Susanna Young, assistant library super- 
visor of public libraries in the Bureau of 
Library Extension, State Education De- 
partment, died suddenly in Albany on 
December 9th. She became a member of 
the Department staff in 1935 and received 
her permanent appointment the following 
year. 

Miss Young received her early edu- 
cation at New Castle, Pa., and at Dana 
Hall, Wellesley, Mass. She received the 
degree of bachelor of arts at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and studied at the 
Carnegie Library School at Pittsburgh, 
doing graduate work also at the university 
there. She had also, at an earlier date, 
attended the European Travel School for 
a year. 

She was head of the Library Extension 
Service in Pennsylvania from 1931 to 
1935. Previously she had served in 
various key positions in the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh and as high school 
librarian at New Castle. Miss Young 
was active in the work of the American 
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Library Association, the New York Li- 
brary Association and the League of 
Library Commissions and had served as 
president of the Council of Women of 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. 

Dr Frank L. Tolman, Director of the 
Division of Adult Education and Library 
Extension, under whom Miss Young had 
served in this State, said of her: 

In her work in the Department, Miss Young 
devoted much time to developing interest in 
books and libraries among farm women, in as- 
sociation with the Home Bureau and Cornell 
University. The demand for her book talks 
and book exhibits outdistanced her time and 
strength but she was unwilling to spare her- 
self when her beloved books, people and 
libraries called for ever-increasing service. She 
was active in good works almost to the day 
of her death. 

Miss Young lives in her deeds, in her friends, 
in the libraries she has established and nour- 
ished, but chiefly in the memory of her spirit, 
rich, brave, vibrant, understanding—a_ per- 
sonality not soon to be forgotten, an influence 
long to be felt. 
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The decoration for an honor roll bear- 
ing the names of all the warriors from the 
Six Nation Indians of New York State 
who are in the armed services is repro- 
duced on the back cover of this issue of 
the BULLETIN To THE ScHoots. The 
honor roll was dedicated by the St Regis 
Mohawk Indian School. Below the pic- 
ture, only hinted in the reproduction, are 
listed all the names. 

It is understood that the Indians of the 
New York State Indian reservations con- 
stitute a greater per capita representation 
in the armed services than any other 
racial group, the greater proportion of the 
warriors having joined the Marine Corps. 

These reservations are represented on 
the honor roll: Tonawanda, Cattaraugus, 
Allegany, Onondaga, Tuscarora and 
St Regis. 

The picture of the Long House with 
the smoke from six fires represents the 


INDIANS ILLUMINATE WARRIOR HONOR ROLL 


Six Nations: the Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas and Tusca- 
roras. The animals and bird figures along 
the bottom represent the clans of all the 
Iroquois, the Eel, Snipe, Heron, Turtle, 
Beaver, Wolf, Hawk, Bear and Deer 
clans. The clans hold war clubs which 
are aimed at the enemy, the flying, swasti- 
kaed head, which indicates the Axis. 

On either side of the Long House at the 
rear are four pine trees. Each group of 
trees symbolizes the Iroquois Confeder- 
acy, the warriors of which will follow the 
enemy to the four corners of the world 
until he is conquered. 

The warrior at the top is Adadarho, 
greatest war chief of all the Iroquois, pic- 
tured as an inspiration to the present war- 
riors. The mountain design at the top 
represents Latonka mountain, sacred 
mountain of the Akwesasne Mohawks. 





FORMER STATE ENTOMOLOGIST DIES 


Dr Ephraim Porter Felt, prominent in 
entomology for more than 40 years, and 
State Entomologist from December 1898 
until his retirement March 31, 1928, died 
suddenly at Stamford, Conn., on Decem- 
ber 14, 1943, in his 75th year. Since his 
retirement from the New York State 
Museum, which he had served, with only 
a brief intermission, since September 14, 
1895, Doctor Felt had been director and 
chief entomologist of the Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratory, where he died on 
duty. 

He was born January 7, 1868, at 
Salem, Mass. He received the degree of 
bachelor of science from the Massa- 


chusetts Agricultural College and from 
Boston University in 1891. Three years 
later he received the degree of doctor of 
science from Cornell University. 
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Service as a teacher of natural science 
at the Clinton Liberal Institute at Fort 
Plain preceded his taking the position of 
assistant to the State Entomologist at the 
State Museum the following year. In 
April 1923 he was transferred to the State 
Conservation Commission, which he 
served for 15 months as chief of the gypsy 
moth bureau, after which he returned to 
the State Museum. 

The Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo awarded Doctor Felt one gold medal 
and three silver medals for his scientific 
contributions. He was a fellow of the 
Entomological Society of America, a 
member and past president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Economic Entomolo- 
gists and a member of the New York and 
Washington Entomological societies, as 
well as a member of Sigma Xi. He re- 
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mained a collaborator with the State 
Museum following his retirement and 
was also a collaborator of the United 
States Bureau of Entomology. 

His notable work included research in 
forest and shade tree insects, gall produc- 
ing insects, the relation of insects to pub- 
lic health and the spread of harmful in- 
sects by the wind. He wrote and pub- 
lished extensively about his work. 


—— H+ 


H. J. HAMILTON DIES 


Herbert Juel Hamilton, for more than 
50 years on the staff of the State Educa- 
tion Department and Chief of the Bureau 
of Professional Examinations until his 
retirement in 1942, died at his home in 
Hendersonville, N. C., on December 28th 
at the age of 71. 

Mr Hamilton was born in Albany, 
February 3, 1872, and was graduated 
from the Albany High School in 1890. 
He entered the State Education Depart- 
ment in August 1891 as a junior clerk. 
In 1904 he was appointed assistant in 
charge of professional examinations. The 
title of this position was changed in 1923 
to Chief of the Bureau. 

Before his retirement he was made an 
honorary member of the New York State 
Association of Certified Public Account- 
ants because of his efforts in their behalf. 
He was also honored at a dinner by 
members of the Department and former 
members upon passing the 50th year of 
his service. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Emily Reynolds of Greenwood, S. C., a 
son and daughter, a brother and a sister. 


- ——(}} —— - 


MISS COUNSELL RETIRES 


Emma Counsell, teacher and supervisor 
of art in the Walden public schools for 
34 years, has retired, but has been 
provided office and studio space in the 
Walden High School building in which 
to paint and to receive her friends. 
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MISS WARREN RETIRES 


Dr Constance Warren, president of 


Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
since 1929, has announced her retirement, 
to take effect as soon as a successor has 
been named. She took charge of the col- 
lege a year after it was founded and has 
seen its enrolment rise to 290 students. 
Doctor Warren’s work in progressive 
education for colleges has won her wide 
respect. 

The purpose of Doctor Warren’s resig- 
nation is to develop “ certain lines of in- 
terest and services which have been 
crowded out of a busy life,” it was an- 
nounced. 

Doctor Warren was born in Plymouth, 
N. H., November 5, 1880. She received 
the degree of bachelor of arts from Vassar 
College in 1904, the degree of master of 
arts from Columbia University the fol- 
lowing year and the degree of doctor of 
pedagogy from New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany in 1932. She 
taught history at a number of preparatory 
schools before becoming head of the his- 
tory department at Dana Hall and Pine 
Manor, Wellesley, Mass. Later she was 
principal of Pine Manor Junior College. 
She is a member of various professional 
groups and was president of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York in 1940-41. 


DISCUSS EXAMINATIONS 


The new objective examination for the 
state scholarships was analyzed at a 
meeting called by Dr Robert W. Fred- 
erick, principal of the Milne School, at 
the New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany, December 6th. Participating 
were principals of public and private sec- 
ondary schools of the area and Dr Harold 
G. Thompson and Dr Warren G. Findley, 
Director and Assistant Director, respec- 
tively, of the Division of Examinations 
and Testing, State Education Department. 
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As of December 11th the number of 
public school pupils outside New York 
City participating in the federally aided 
school lunch program exceeded 108,000. 
The federally aided program was operat- 
ing in 609 schools outside New York City. 
The State Education Department, which 
administers the program in the public 
schools under an agreement with the Fed- 
eral Food Distribution Administration, 
urges that other schools wanting to par- 
ticipate in the program should notify one 
of the seven F.D.A. area supervisors at 
once while there are still unallocated funds 
available for New York State. 

The State was originally allocated 
$4,000,000 of the federal appropriation of 
$50,000,000. School officials or interested 
local organizations who do not have the 
name and address of their area F.D.A. 
supervisor may write directly to Margaret 
Prentice, Bureau of Home Economics 
Education, State Education Department, 
Albany 1, according to Dr Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for In- 
structional Supervision. Miss Prentice 
will forward the request promptly to the 
area supervisor. 

Reimbursement is at the rate of two 
cents a serving of milk or nine cents a 
daily meal of the “complete” or “A” 
type. The federal reimbursement for a 
less complete meal (the “ B ” type) is six 
cents. Doctor Van Kleeck called atten- 
tion to the federal regulation which pro- 
vides that in a school where such a pro- 
gram operates the reimbursement is made 
by the F.D.A. for all pupils participating 
in the program, including those who pay 
all or part of the cost of the meal as well 
as for those pupils who are unable to pay 
anything. 

An example of the effect of this is as 
follows: Ifa school or a group of schools 
operating under one contract serves 1000 
complete lunches daily and 800 of the 
pupils are able to pay the full cost thereof 
and 100 pupils can pay only part of the 
cost and 100 can pay nothing, the school 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM EXPANDS 


receives daily not 100 times nine cents or 
$9 but rather 1000 times nine cents or $90 
or $450 for a five-day week. The federal 
money must be used toward the cost of 
food. Other expenses, such as for labor 
and utensils, are paid out of the amounts 
paid by those pupils who can pay. 

Doctor Van Kleeck estimated that three 
or four times as many pupils are prob- 
ably participating in school lunch or milk 
programs without the federal assistance. 
Many of these programs could be im- 
proved, the lunches enriched and the nu- 
trition and health benefits extended to 
more pupils by execution of the very 
simple agreement with the F.D.A. and by 
filling out a very brief and simple monthly 
report. For one-teacher schools the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education 
has prepared suggestions in mimeo- 
graphed form. Information may also be 
obtained from district superintendents of 
schools. Programs in private and paro- 
chial schools and in welfare institutions 
are supervised directly by the F.D.A., the 
state office of which is at 150 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SPECIAL ELECTION 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey has called 
a special election for February 15, 1944, 
for the 44th Senatorial District. This 
includes the counties of Genesee, Livings- 
ton, Wyoming and Allegany. 

Superintendents of schools in these 
counties are directed to conduct Regents 
Literacy Tests for new voters during the 
week of January 3lst and also during 
the week of February 7th. In communi- 
ties where personal registration is not 
required, literacy tests should be given 
on Election Day, as well as during the 
previous two-week period. Literacy sup- 
plies for this purpose have been sent to 
each of the superintendents in the area. 
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RUSSELL SAGE PRESIDENT 


Helen McKinstry became third presi- 
dent in the history of 27-year-old Russell 
Sage College at Troy, on December 25th, 
succeeding Lieutenant Colonel James 
Laurence Meader, now serving overseas 
with the United States Armed Forces. 

Edgar H. Betts, chairman of the board 
of trustees, in making known Lieutenant 
Colonel Meader’s resignation stated that 
his action was prompted by his military 
obligations at this time. Mr Betts con- 
tinued : 

The trustees have accepted his decision with 
deep regret and with great appreciation of his 
fine services to the college and his unselfish 
consideration of its welfare now and in the 
immediate future. We have asked Doctor 
Meader, when he returns to civil life, to confer 
with us about his ideas and his personal plans 
before considering any new field of endeavor. 

In making this announcement we have also 
a deep feeling of gratitude to Miss McKinstry, 
who has so finely filled the administrative duties 
of acting president of the college in Doctor 
Meader’s absence. In prevailing upon her to 
accept the presidency we know that it is in line 
with Doctor Meader’s wishes, as well as our 
own, and that he will feel as we do that the 
administration of the college could not be in 
better hands in this period of transition. 

Miss McKinstry, authority on physical edu- 
cation for girls and women, was born in Min- 
nesota and attended school there and in Massa- 
chusetts. She is a graduate of Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics, now the department of 
hygiene of Wellesley College, and received her 
bachelor of science and master of arts degrees 
from New York University and a degree from 
Gymnastic Peoples College, Ollerup, Denmark. 


—_———_ 


CORRECTION 


Through an error, the 1943 edition of 
Handbook 24 carried a note that the New 
York School for the Deaf, 555 Knollwood 
rd, White Plains, is temporarily closed 
for 1943-44. The White Plains School 
is operating. It is the Northern New 
York School for the Deaf, Malone, that 
is closed this year. 
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MISS PEABODY DIES 


Dr May E. Peabody, who retired in 
November as associate education super- 
visor in the Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent Education, died in the Albany 
Hospital on December 7th. She had 
served the State Education Department 
for 14 years. 

Doctor Peabody came to the Depart- 
ment under a grant from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund. 
The work in child development expanded 
greatly under her efforts. 

She was a graduate of Middlebury 
College and received her master’s degree 
from Columbia University. Russell Sage 
College awarded her the honorary degree 
of doctor of pedagogy in 1936. 

The esteem in which she was held by 
her fellow workers in the Department was 
attested by'a memorial which was pre- 
sented to her during her final illness. 


———_O—_— 


TEMPORARY CATALOG 


A temporary film catalog describing 
the civilian war training and information 
film library of the Office of War Training 
of the State War Council has been 
prepared by the O. W. T., which is 
administered by the Bureau of Public 
Service Training of the State Education 
Department. Albert H. Hall is Chief of 
the Bureau and Director of the Office 
of War Training. 

Dr Ward C. Bowen, Chief of the 
Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids of the 
Department, is serving as chairman of 
the film advisory committee for this 
project. 

The catalog, which will be supplanted 
by a more extensive one later, contains 
listings of 181 civilian war training and 
information film subjects. Schools or 
colleges may obtain copies of the catalog 
by writing to the Office of War Training, 
353 Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 
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CRISIS IN FOOD SUPPLY DISCUSSED 


ArtTHuR K. GETMAN 
Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Education 


Our pupils have become increasingly 
aware of the crisis in the food supply and 
thousands of them have made definite 
contributions toward relieving the current 
shortages. In many elementary schools 
teaching units centering around food, 
clothing and shelter have taken on a new 
wartime signficance. Victory gardeners, 
members of the High School Victory 
Corps and members of the Victory Farm 
Volunteers have helped substantially in 
food production. Pupils in agricultural 
and home economics classes have given 
valuable help in meeting the food quotas 
for the State for 1943. Finally, approxi- 
mately 20,000 adults have received train- 
ing in food production and in farm ma- 
chinery repair during the past year. 

Government and farm leaders have 
just completed the food production quotas 
for the 1944 season and are seeking state- 
wide assistance in meeting unprecedented 
demands. Indeed, the excellent harvests 
during the past six years have been pos- 
sible because of a united effort on the 
part of farmers, working under great 
handicaps, and because of extremely 
favorable growing weather. By the laws 
of chance such favorable weather may not 
continue through 1944, 

Because of the increasing significance 
of the food supply in winning the war 
and in dealing with the practical problems 
of reconstruction, it is important for 
teachers and pupils alike to have as ac- 
curate knowledge as possible concerning 
present conditions and the prospects of the 
future. Following are concise summaries 
of the causes of the crisis, certain needed 
adjustments and a long-time view of the 
food supply. 
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Causes. Everyone seems aware of 
the special demands for food made by our 
armed forces, by Lend-Lease require- 
ments, by the needs of our relief agencies 
in foreign countries and by the need for 
maintaining maximum nutrition on the 
home front. Back of these obvious 
causes, however, is another basic trend 
that is not well understood by most lay 
people. Actually, our increase of popu- 
lation by about 33 million persons since 
1918 has moved forward more rapidly 
than our food production. For example, 
for the four-year period just preceding 
the present war food production per 
person was 8 per cent less than during 
the corresponding four years prior to 
World War I. This downward trend 
coupled with the enormous demand for 
food has been a primary cause of the 
present crisis. 

Another important cause has been the 
upset in the normal balance between the 
prices received by farmers for the food 
produced and the actual cost of produc- 
tion. We all realize, of course, that 
Government agencies have faced a great 
responsibility in trying to control the cost 
of living and to prevent the evils of 
inflation. . Because of the enormous 
scope of American agriculture, however, 
and perhaps because of the inability of 
officials to deal with the complex prob- 
lem, the balance between prices and costs 
is badly out of line. In other words, 
farmers can not produce at a loss. The 
extensive debate both in and out of 
Congress regarding “ subsidies” illus- 
trates the fact that practical measures 
must be taken to secure a better balance 
if the 1944 quotas are to be achieved. 
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Food rationing is a practical means of 
giving each citizen a fair share of the 
available food supply. If we produce too 
little food, however, or the wrong kinds 
of food, no amount of rationing will 
change the total volume. In determining 
quotas for any given year officials strive 
with every means at their command to 
produce the needed quantities of the right 
kinds of food. 

Necessary adjustments. In wartime, 
and for many years during peacetime, it 
will be necessary for us and for peoples 
throughout the world to make the wisest 
use of food that we can. A primary way 
to save food is to increase the direct 
human consumption of grain and crop 
products and to reduce our consumption 
of meat. Through every means of edu- 
cation at our command we must teach 
this basic principle of the wartime use 
of food. Substituting the direct use of 
grain and other crops for the consump- 
tion of meat steps up substantially the 
number of persons that can be maintained 
on a given volume of crop materials. 
Animals do not convert crops into meat 
products efficiently. For example, about 
seven pounds of corn are needed by a hog 
to produce one pound of pork, and in the 
conversion about 85 per cent of the 
energy of the crop is lost. This loss of 
energy spread throughout the wide scope 
of our national production results in an 
enormous loss. It has been accurately 
estimated that if the energy and heat- 
building resources of American crops for 
last year were consumed directly by 
human beings a population three and 
one-half times our population could have 
been maintained. The food commission 
for the State of New York appointed by 
Governor Dewey is making valuable con- 
tribution toward maintaining the nutri- 
tion of our people at a high level and is 
rendering an inestimable public service in 
strengthening our capacity to produce 
such food as milk, eggs, fruit and 
vegetables. 

Relief needs. As rapidly as countries 
are freed from their Axis oppressors 
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unnumbered millions of people will 


require nourishing food. When peace 
comes, the numbers will be substantially 
increased. These totals added to Lend- 
Lease will bring an unparalleled food 
crisis for the people of the entire world. 
In normal times American food consump- 
tion approximately equals production, 
with the exception of wheat. We must 
face squarely the current issue of pro- 
viding what food we can spare rather 
than to attempt to provide what will be 
needed. A primary answer, therefore, to 
the food problem seems to be the better 
utilization of our present food resources. 
America has willingly made sacrifices for 
the war effort, and relief and rehabilita- 
tion are very much a part of that program. 
Food will play a vital part in achieving 
a final victory. Beyond winning the war, 
however, there looms a long period when 
we shall face continuing shortages because 
of the food we will want to spare for the 
hungry people of the world. In every 
great war food has played a commanding 
role in aiding the military forces. 

For the first time in human history we 
are now approaching the wise and intelli- 
gent management of our food resources. 
We are beginning to see the tremendous 
role that adequate food supplies, wisely 
administered by those who have them, 
will play in helping the free peoples 
achieve the values for which we are now 
fighting. 


SPECIAL RECOGNITION 


A certificate of recognition has recently 
been sent by Dr George D. Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education, to Mrs Mary 
Rosenthal of Cooperstown for her 
unusual contribution to the war effort in 
her community. She was cited by 
Robert J. Smith, director of Otsego 
County Civilian Protection, for her out- 
standing volunteer work, with special 
emphasis on her help in the recent ration- 
ing activities. 
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Throughout the State there has been 
active interest in local Schools at War 
programs in utilizing the impetus of the 
fourth war loan to strengthen the thrift 
movement. The fourth war loan was 
scheduled to begin January 18th and to 
continue through February 15th with a 
goal of 14 billion dollars. Of this sales 
quota, 54 billions are to be available to 
individuals. During the first hal: of the 
drive special emphasis will be placed on 
personal purchases. 

The Treasury has placed special 
emphasis on the encouragement of each 
individual to purchase an extra $100 war 
bond from current income. As a result 
of this during the third loan drive, 
$3,735,000 different individuals within 
the State made purchases of war bonds, 
which represented an increase of 41 per 
cent above the number of persons pur- 
chasing bonds in the second war loan. 

From the outset a primary objective in 
the war savings program in the schools 
has been regular and systematic savings 
by pupils and staff members alike. The 
achievements in reaching this objective 
are regarded as most encouraging. The 
initiative of pupils in personal saving, 
group activities of young people in stimu- 
lating interest in war savings and 
community-wide support of the work of 
war finance committees by school com- 
mittees have been praised. 

Materials of instruction prepared by 
the Treasury Department and other pub- 
lic agencies have served to augment the 
interest in specific local programs. The 
fifth war savings news bulletin for teach- 
ers and the handbook of dramatic mate- 
rials prepared by the education section 
of the Treasury Department are recom- 
mended as particularly helpful. The 


executives in both the federal and state 
war finance committees are exceedingly 
anxious to make available to all teachers 
and school officials the various types of 
material in the war savings program. 
Special requests should be addressed to 
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High School 


Poughkeepsie 
Recording the Sales of War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps 


Pupils of the 


Finance 
New 


the Education Section, War 
Committee, 1270 Sixth avenue, 
York City. 

——Oo-—_——_ 


KEEP PENNIES ROLLING 


“ Keep the pennies and nickels rolling.” 

This is the slogan of Charles M. Pierce, 
superintendent of the first supervisory dis- 
trict of Jefferson county, in supporting the 
campaign of the United States Mint to 
bring out small coins from hiding places 
as a means of saving essential metals for 
war purposes. Mr Pierce indorsed the 
program through a newspaper article and 
then had reprints made which he has been 
distributing. 

snnninitiibiias 


COMMITTEE MEETS 


The Capital District Committee of the 
New York State Elementary Principals 
Association met in Albany, December 7th. 
The following members were present: 
R. J. Pulling, chairman; Carl Gibson, 
Edgar S. Pitkin, Dr William E. Young, 
Anna A. Morey, E. Irene Hemphill and 
Pauline Van Aller. 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





MUNNSVILLE pariah FARM AID COURSES 


The board of education at the Munns- 
ville Central School has in operation for 
the third year a program. of instruction in 
the operation, repair and maintenance of 
farm machinery and field equipment. At 
present there is an enrolment of about 40 
out-of-school persons who undertook this 
instruction beginning September 9th. It 
is planned to conduct the instruction for 
480 hours for the entire school year. 

The agricultural shop, erected two 
years ago in cooperation with an N. Y. A. 
building project, provides adequate space 
for repair and instructional activities. 
The equipment already provided for the 
shop has been supplemented by equipment 
purchased from an $1800 allotment of 
funds from the Food Production War 
Training Program. 

During the 1942-43 school year two 
courses in farm machinery repair were 
conducted; one course from November 
16th to June 12th embodying 350 hours 
of instruction, and one course from June 
15th to August 26th embodying 90 hours 
of instruction. An enrolment of 54 per- 
sons was maintained in the first course 
and of 32 persons in the latter. 


Commenting on the quality of this pro- 
gram of instruction, Dr Arthur K. Get- 
man, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Education, declared: 

The board of education at Munnsville, Prin- 
cipal Alfred G. Zeller and the teacher of agri- 
culture, Carl E. Widger, are to be congratulated 
on the provision of this wartime service to the 
local schools. The acute shortage of farm 
machinery and of equipment parts continues to 
be a critical handicap to New York State farm- 
ers in meeting the 1944 production goals. Last 
year approximately 30,000 items of farm 
equipment were repaired in the 283 departments 
of agriculture maintaining Course 5. At present 
there are 181 such courses in operation. Op- 
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Demonstrating One Phase of the Repair Pro- 
gram at Munnsville Central School 


portunity still exists for the establishment of 
additional courses in local schools throughout 
the State. Applications may still be filed with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Education. Local 
school officials should keep in mind that these 
courses are financed entirely from allotments 
made to the State Education Department 
through Public Law 135 made by the 78th 
Congress in the furtherance of food produc- 
tion war training instruction. 


WAR FUND AIDED 


The students in New York City’s 
evening elementary schools have con- 
tributed $2902.40 to the National War 
Fund. 

In addition, all of the schools are 
sending Red Cross stockings filled with 
cigarettes, tobacco, razor blades etc. to 
the Red Cross field depots and veterans’ 
hospitals in the metropolitan area. 
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Andrew Yousko, representing the 
Delhi institute, was awarded first prize 
for his declamation on “ The Farmer and 
His Hired Man from the City,” at the 
12th annual public speaking contest con- 
ducted by the New York State Grange 
at the Syracuse Hotel December 16th, 
for students attending the six state agri- 
cultural and technical institutes. More 
than a thousand persons crowded the ball- 
room to hear the contest which continues 
to attract state-wide interest among 
Grangers. 

Andrew Lewis, representing the Farm- 
ingdale institute and speaking on “ The 
Spirit Giveth Life,” was awarded second 
prize. The third award was given to Wil- 
liam Hueg jr, representing the Alfred in- 
stitute, who spoke on “ How Green Is 
Your Valley.” Other contestants in- 
cluded: John Dolan of Morrisville, who 
spoke on “Can Agriculture Meet the 
Challenge?” ; Welton Smith of Canton, 


DELHI YOUTH’S DECLAMATION WINS 


who spoke on “ The Farm Family Plans 
for the Future,” and Melvin Shoemaker 
of Cobleskill, who spoke on “ The Great 
Job.” Music was provided by the or- 
chestra of the Morrisville-Eaton Central 
School under the direction of Paul J. 
Meurant. 

The contest, planned jointly by the 
executive committee of the State Grange 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Educa- 
tion of the State Education Department, 
provides an opportunity for selected 
students to acquire the necessary ability 
to speak before a large audience. Grange 
members, through the contest, can keep 
in touch with the activities of the insti- 
tutes. .The Grangers’ continuing interest 
stems from the stimulating and challeng- 
ing materials selected and presented by 
the young contestants as they deal with 
the critical issues facing agriculture and 
country life. 





FUEL CONSERVATION EXPLAINED 


The fuel shortage which has become 
increasingly critical during this third 
winter of the war has led to the organ- 
ization of a training program aimed at 
the utmost conservation of fuel used to 
heat schools and other public and large 
private buildings through increased effi- 
ciency in operating heating plants. 

The fuel conservation training program 
was organized by the State Office of War 
Training, which is administered by the 
State Education Department’s Bureau of 
Public Service Training, at the request of 
Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, who heads the New 
York State War Council’s Division of 
Industry, Agriculture and Labor. 

Personnel responsible for the operation 
of heating installations in many of the 
State’s schools were among the 1063 per- 
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sons who attended a series of fuel con- 
servation schools conducted in coopera- 
tion with Dr Don L. Essex, Acting 
Director of the Department’s Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds; John A. 
McCormack, superintendent of state 
buildings, and the anthracite and petro- 
leum industries. 

Fuel conservation schools were held in 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Jamestown, Glens Falls, Pough- 
keepsie, White Plains and Garden City. 
Two schools were held in New York 
City, one of which was especially arranged 
for boiler operators, superintendents and 
engineers of school buildings. 

New York City’s need for additional 
training in fuel conservation methods was 
met by a series of six schools arranged 

(Concluded on page 183) 
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DRESSMAKING BOOK 


The Fundamentals of Trade Dressmaking, 
$2.75 prepaid. Lots of 25 or more $2.25 
prepaid 

Home economics and homemaking depart- 
ments will appreciate the monograph of les- 
son plans to guide sewing instructors in 
teaching the fundamentals of trade dressmak- 
ing, just released by the New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts Association. 
This book was prepared by Mrs Margaret 
Furney, formerly principal of the Brooklyn 
High School of Women’s Garment Trades, 
New York City, and a committee of 17 
teachers. 

Each basic problem is taken up in the book, 
which is generously illustrated. The funda- 
mentals appear in related groups and in this 
way better emphasize the need for study of 
the many processes frequently overlooked by 
the expert dressmaker or designer which 
make for a professional job. 

A special effort has been made to incor- 
porate methods and processes of greatest 
value in the classroom and to include all such 
fundamentals which offer a complete basis of 
training for young women preparing to enter 
any branch of the dressmaking industry. 

Copies may be purchased by writing Roy 
F. Johncox, secretary of the New York State 
Vocational and Practical Arts Association, 
2 Saratoga avenue, Rochester. 


BUILDINGS APPROVED 


Projects recently approved by the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds 
follow : 


Cold Spring, coal stoker and coal storage bin 
in Haldane Central School, $2936; approved 
November 10th 

Lawrence, repairing defective ceilings in 
Cedarhurst School, $400; approved November 
12th 

Russell, temporary garage to house seven 
school buses, $700; approved November 15th 

Chappaqua, conversion of heating plant from 
oil to coal in Horace Greeley and King Street 
schools, $1987.66; approved November 15th 

Mexico, insulation of third floor of main 
building, $4000; approved November 20th 

Chatham, installation of coal bunker serving 
new stoker, $1330; approved November 26th 

Chatham, conversion of oil burner to coal 
burning heating plant, $3873; approved Novem- 
ber 30th 
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GRANGE APPROVES PLAN 


Approval of the program of school bus 
driver training was voted at the 1943 
annual session of the New York State 
Grange at Syracuse. The program is 
being directed by the Office of War 
Training of the New York State War 
Council in collaboration with the Office of 
War Production Training of the State 
Education Department. 

The resolution stated that the Grange 
felt this program was extremely important 
to the safety and uninterrupted education 
of the children in the rural areas and 
necessary to the continuation of the school 
transportation system for the duration of 
the war emergency. 


TEACHERS GIVE AID 


Free instruction totaling 40,000 hours 
was given to 2500 service men and women 
during the first year of the Teachers’ 
Voluntary Service Organization in New 
York City, according to a report sub- 
mitted by Samuel S. Berkowitz, chairman 
of the instructional committee, to Mrs 
Martha R. Finkler, executive director. 

Virtually every branch of the service 
was represented in classes conducted at 
T.V.S.O. centers in Brooklyn, Queens 
and Staten Island, as well as in camps, 
bases and hospitals in the metropolitan 
area. Army men made up the largest 
group of students, followed by the Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Maritime 
Service, WAC, WAVES, the report 
showed. 

Spanish instruction proved the most 
popular course, but there were heavy en- 
rolments in mathematics, stenography and 
navigation. Other popular subjects were 
French, Russian, physics, chemistry and 
radio theory and code. 

The headquarters, at 191 Joralemon 
street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y., announced that 
plans are under way to open new centers 
in Manhattan and the Bronx. 
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PUPIL RELEASE AIDS HARVEST 


The emergency program of releasing 
pupils to assist with harvests completed 
its third year this past fall. While opin- 
ions differ as to the effect of release from 
school for food production upon the edu- 
cational progress of pupils, reports from 
all over the State, however, indicate that 
the work done by pupils in planting and 
in harvesting has been a great help to 
agriculture. In areas where a shortage 
of farm labor exists the program has been 
called a life-saver, according to the 
Bureau of Guidance. Less than 5 per 
cent of the total school enrolment in the 
State has been released but the proportion 
is higher in rural sections. Although re- 
lease of pupils for work in canneries has 
been permitted this year, few pupils have 
been out for such work. Surveys were 
made in the spring and in the fall of 1943 
to learn the opinions and reactions of 
school authorities to the program. 


The effect of the program on the school 
work of pupils has been found to be 
somewhat harmful so far as the immedi- 
ate work lost is concerned, although the 
schools and teachers do what they can to 
help pupils make up work lost. In some 
schools pupils actually did better work 
because of the program, while in others 
pupils obtained lower grades or actually 
failed courses. In most instances there is 
some immediate loss but little effect on 
passing, promotion and graduation, it is 
reported. 

Experience with the program of release 
during the past two years has brought 
forth some noteworthy suggestions, the 
Bureau reports. One of these is the need 
for better planning. It is suggested that 
through agricultural organizations farm- 
ers be instructed to plan in advance their 
needs for the help of pupils and to request 
the release from school a day or more 
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before actual release is needed. Another 
suggestion is for better organization: 
having sufficient crates, ladders or other 
equipment ready for groups of pupils, as 
well as providing adequate transportation. 
Further suggestions are the need for 
supervision, preferably by teachers, of 
groups of pupils, and the desirability of 
limiting the working day for pupils to six 
hours. The pupils actually do more work 
in the shorter day, especially when they 
are released for work on consecutive days. 

Most of the schoolmen stated, and these 
included many who are opposed to release, 
that the program should be continued for 
the duration of the emergency but not 
beyond. They feel that in the emergency 
the program is necessary and desirable 
for the prosecution of the war even 
though educationally it is not desirable. 
It is pointed out that the program of 
harvest release is but one factor affecting 
the educational interests of pupils and, 
except in distinctly rural areas, the effect 
of the program, whether helpful or 
harmful, is overshadowed by the effect of 
out-of-school work in industry or in trade. 


——_O———- - 


SCHOOL CRITICISM ASKED 


Public invitation to criticize the schools 
has been extended by George R. Staley, 
superintendent of schools at Rome, 
through a letter to the local newspapers. 
He made the announcement during the 
observance of American Education Week. 
He concluded : 

Don’t be afraid of hurting our feelings. We 
are all here to do as good a job as we can, 
and we know we are far from perfect. If we 
can change something for the better, we will 
be just as glad to do it as we would be if we 
were making electric shavers or machine guns 
or Flying Fortresses. 
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PART-TIME JOB SETUP EXPLAINED 


The policy and procedures on place- 
ment of pupils on part-time jobs have 
been described by the War Manpower 
Commission and stress that first consid- 
eration must be given to the welfare of 
the pupil in relationship to his school 
work. 

The policy sets forth that recruiting 
and placing pupils in part-time jobs, first 
in essential and secondly in less essential 
activities, should take place only after the 
available supply of adult workers and 
younger workers 18 years old who have 
finished school has been exhausted ; that 
pupils between 16 and 18 years old should 
be placed in jobs that will not interfere 
with their health or welfare and at hours 
that will permit them to continue school, 


and that placement should be made first 
in essential jobs, then in the nonessential 
jobs. 

It is recommended in placing part-time 
workers, that pupils should not be under 
16 years of age, that a recommendation 
should be obtained from the school before 
referring pupils to part-time work, that 
the over-all hours for school work should 
not exceed 44 a week, with a total of 28 
hours a week on a job considered as a 
maximum, except where the industrial 
work has educational value, that the jobs 
so taken should be in line with federal 
and state labor laws and should not be 
hazardous or detrimental to the pupils’ 
health, and that wherever possible pupils 
should be placed in work where they may 
develop their maximum abilities. 





SUGGESTION ON GYMNASIUM SHOES 


The rulings on gymnasium shoes pub- 
lished in the September issue of the 
BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS were made 
on the supposition that such shoes were 
available in some places. It appears, 
however, that very few gymnasium or 
basketball shoes, or none at all, are on 
dealers’ shelves, wholesale as well as re- 
tail. There apparently are plenty of rub- 
ber and fabric but manufacturers do not 
have the workers to manufacture them. 
This situation may be alleviated by 
spring. 

In the meantime, some schools are 
meeting this problem in the following 
ways: 

All unclaimed rubber soled shoes left 
in the school are collected, sterilized and 
made available to pupils who have been 
unable to secure gymnasium shoes. 
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A used shoe drive has collected a num- 
ber of pairs of outgrown gymnasium 
shoes, basketball shoes or similar shoes 
which are being reconditioned and made 
available to pupils. The local organiza- 
tion for scrap and paper drives and school 
committees are enlisted to aid this out- 
grown shoe collection. 

Pupils who can not provide or be pro- 
vided with suitable gymnasium shoes are 
permitted to use crepe soled shoes and 
rubber soled shoes are permitted for 
physical education activities. Children 
and parents are advised that neither such 
shoes nor gymnasium shoes should be 
worn on the street so as to make them 
last as long as possible. 

The gymnasium floor is not waxed or 
treated with any other material that will 
make it too slippery to use other types of 
rubber soled shoes. 
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With the Board of Regents 





COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 


Routine actions taken at the adjourned 
session of the November meeting of the 
Board of Regents at New York City on 
December 16th included the following: 
Appointment to the School Buildings 
and Grounds Council: Francis Buros, 
assistant superintendent of schools at 
White Plains, to succeed Russell M. L. 
Carson of Glens Falls, for a four-year 
term ending September 30, 1947, and 
Dr N. L. Engelhardt, associate superin- 
tendent of schools of New York City, for 
a five-year term beginning October 1, 
1943. He succeeds James W. Kidenny 
of Buffalo. 
Reappointment to the State Examina- 
tions Board, each for a five-year term 
expiring December 31, 1948: Dr Samuel 
P. Capen, chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo; Dr Frederic Ernst, associate 
superintendent of schools in New York 
City, and Dr James M. Spinning, super- 
intendent of schools in Rochester 
Appointment as associate members of 
the committee cooperating with the State 
Education Department in the preparation 
of a syllabus in mathematics : 
Elizabeth Bitter, Charlotte High School, 
Rochester 

Eugenie Hausle, James Monroe High School, 
New York City 

Veronica Myers, Junior High School 136, 
New York City 

Henry Shanholt, Abraham Lincoln High 
School, New York City 

Nathan Silberstein, Christopher Columbus 
High School, New York City 

Daniel A. Snader, Milne High School, Albany 

Ben A. Sueltz, State Teachers College at 
Cortland 

Sara Walsh, East High School, Buffalo 

Amendment of the Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education relating to 
University scholarships to implement the 
program announced by the Department 
on November 12th 
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Amendment of the Regulations of the 
Commissioner relating to the admission 
to the examination in certified public 
accountancy, to delete that part which 
declared that “an applicant who is ad- 
mitted to the examination for the first 
time after January 1, 1938, and who fails 
to complete all of the required examina- 
tions within five years shall forfeit all 
credit that he has earned in said exam- 
ination ” 

Appointment of Dr James D. Sweet of 
Chateaugay to the Board of Veterinary 
Examiners to fill the unexpired term of 
Dr E. V. Moore of Cortland, resigned, 
whose term would have ended July 31, 
1944 

Reappointment to the Board of Exam- 
iners of Certified Shorthand Reporters 
of William A. Comstock of DeWitt, for 
a three-year term beginning January 1, 
1944 

Reappointment to the Nurse Council: 
Dr Peter Irving, New York City, and 
Carl P. Wright of the General Hospital 
in Syracuse for three-year terms begin- 
ning January 1, 1944 

Appointment to the Nurse Council of 
Grace Warman, superintendent of nurses 
and principal of the school of nursing at 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City, 
succeeding Mrs Genevieve M. Clifford of 
the Syracuse City Hospital 

Reappointment to the boards of visitors 
of the state teachers colleges, for terms 
of five years beginning November 1, 
1943: 

Albany, Frederick McDonald 

Fredonia, Arthur Maytum 

New Paltz, Andrew J. Cook and Edward 

Coykendall 

Oneonta, Sheldon H. Close 

Plattsburg, Thomas F. Conway 

Granting of provisional charters to the 
Biological Stain Commission, Inc. of 
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Geneva, and Music Teachers’ Council of 
Central Westchester, White Plains 

Granting of absolute charters to Chan- 
cellor Livingston Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, at Rhinebeck, 
and to Tonawanda-Kenmore Historical 
Society and Museum, Kenmore 

Amendment of the charter of the 
Brooklyn Law School authorizing it to 
sever its connection with St Lawrence 
University and to grant the degrees of 
bachelor and master of laws and doctor 
of juridical science 

Amendment of the charter of the Man- 
hattan School of Music, New York City, 
to permit granting of the degree of 
bachelor of music 


COLLEGE ATTENDANCE UP 


An upturn in the number of women 
attending college in New York State 
from the low of 55,149 reported in Feb- 
ruary 1943 is revealed in a survey made 
of the same colleges in October 1943 
when 62,683 young women were enrolled. 

The decrease in the total enrolment of 
men in college, according to Dr John S. 
Allen, Director of the Division of Higher 
Education, State Education Department, 
who has been compiling the figures, has 
been at a slower rate than previously 
recorded among men’s colleges, because 
of the assignment of men to the colleges 
by the Army and Navy. 

In October 1942. there were 75,588 
men in college. By February 1943 the 
figure had dropped to 61,260 and in 
October 1943 the total had declined to 
52,570. 


Eighty years of operation formed the 
record set up last fall when the Chau- 
tauqua County Teachers Association met. 
This is believed to be the longest time 
such an association has been operating in 


New York State. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


Bill of Rights Week, February 13th- 
19th 

American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, regional meeting, New York 
City, February 22d-—24th 

New York State Conference on Super- 
vision, Albany, May 7th-9th (formerly 
New York State Conference of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction) 


Regional meetings of the district super- 
intendents of New York State: 

Albany, Regents Room, January 18th 
and 19th 

Syracuse, Court House, January 25th 
and 26th 

Buffalo, State Teachers College, Janu- 
ary 27th and 28th 

New York, Hotel McAlpin, February 
2d and 3d 


CAPTAIN TOMB HONORED 


Captain James Harvey Tomb, UV. S.N. 
(Ret.), former superintendent of the 
New York State Maritime Academy at 
Fort Schuyler, has been made a life mem- 
ber of the Military Order of the World 
Wars by the New York chapter of the 
organization. The chapter held a dinner 
for the presentation of the honor at the 
New York Yacht Club January 18th. 


—Oo-——_- 


‘DUAL’ ASSOCIATE NAMED 


O. Richard Wessels, chief training 
services unit, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
as “ dual” associate professor of business 
education and secretarial science in the 
School of Education and College of Busi- 
ness Administration at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, according to Dr Harry S. 
Ganders, dean of the university. Mr 
Wessels took the position vacated through 
the retirement of George R. Tilford. 
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DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS RESUME MEETINGS 


In response to requests from many 
district superintendents of schools, the 
regional conferences for district superin- 
tendents of schools were resumed this 
year. Due to wartime conditions, the 
conferences were canceled last year. 

Under the direction. of Dr Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for 
Instructional Supervision, conferences 
were scheduled in Albany, Syracuse, 
Buffalo and New York City. 

Doctor Van Kleeck emphasized that 
the primary purpose of the meetings was 
the improvement of instruction in the 
schools. 

Dr Frederick J. Moffitt, of the State 
Education Department, made many of the 
preparations for the conference. 

The conference programs were to fol- 
low the same general pattern as in the 
past. The theme selected for 1944 was: 
“War and Postwar Adjustments in 
Education.” The first morning was to 


be devoted to discussion of problems on 
centralization, health and physical educa- 
tion, lessons from the Ives’ studies and 
similar topics. Ample time was to be 
allowed for discussions of the research 
program as well as postwar planning. 

The concluding morning program was 
to feature the conference theme, when 
Directors of the Divisions of Elementary, 
Secondary and Higher Education were 
to present various phases of the problems 
facing district superintendents of schools. 

Among the features planned for all 
conferences was the inclusion of a number 
of consultants who were to be available 
for personal conferences after the general 
meetings. 

The complete schedule of conferences: 
Albany, Regents Room, January 18th and 19th 
Syracuse, Court House, January 25th and 26th 
Buffalo, State Teachers College, January 27th 

and 28th 
New York, Hotel McAlpin, February 2d and 3d 





CHANGES REPORTED IN SUPERINTENDENCIES 


Several changes have been reported in 
superintendencies in supervisory districts. 

William C. Hopkins of Wells has been 
elected to the position vacated through 
the retirement of Charles B. Hanley in 
Hamilton county. 

Joseph S. Horton of Troupsburg has 
been appointed in charge of the third 
supervisory district in Steuben county 
during the absence of the regular incum- 
bent, Otto J. Stewart, who has been 
granted leave of absence to accept a com- 
mission as lieutenant, junior grade, in the 
Navy. 

H. M. Brush of the fifth supervisory 
district in the same county has retired 
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and the other five districts of the county 
have been redistricted to include his work. 

P. M. Helfer of the fifth district in 
Onondaga county has retired. No suc- 
cessor had been appointed. 


——_Q-——_  — 


James I. Wyer, who, upon retirement 
as Director of the New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, in 1938, moved to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, writes that he is now 
at the express and registry desk of the 
Walker Bank and Trust Company of that 
city. 
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School and Public Libraries 





LIBRARIAN WINS AWARD IN ROCHESTER 


Julia L. Sauer, who has guided and 
molded the reading tastes of thousands of 
Rochester children and whose first cre- 
ative book, Fog Magic, was recently pub- 
lished, has been named 1943 winner of 
Rochester’s annual award for creative art, 
the Lillian Fairchild Prize of $100. 

Miss Sauer is head of the department 
of work with children of the Rochester 
Public Library. The award was made at 
a staff meeting in the Rundel Memorial 
Building auditorium. Dr Richard L. 
Greene, head of the English department 
of the University of Rochester and chair- 
man of the award committee, made the 
presentation. 

In presenting the prize, Doctor Greene 
said: 

The award this year goes for the first time 
since 1937 to the field of literature. It recog- 
nizes a book of unusual distinction, imagina- 
tive quality and charm, a work which is sensi- 
tive without sentimentality, which is filled with 
fantasy that yet has sober meaning, and which, 
though addressed to young people, their elders 
insist upon reading and enjoying. 


Miss Sauer is the 19th recipient of the 
honor since the prize was established in 
1924 by Herman LeRoy Fairchild as a 
memorial to the artistic talents and inter- 
ests of his daughter, Lillian. 

In her work. with children, Miss Sauer 
has done much in- preschool reading and 
has written numerous papers for profes- 
sional magazines on the subject of guid- 
ing children’s reading habits. She for- 
merly read to the young patrons of the 
public library in story hours, but now has 
a trained staff of children’s librarians who 
do the reading. 

In 1934 she originated weekly broad- 
casts on books and libraries for children 
in the city schools, in connection with 
the Rochester School of the Air. The 
programs are required listening, and lists 
of books are sent to the schools before 
each broadcast for collateral reading. 

Born and educated in Rochester, Miss 
Sauer was graduated from the University 
of Rochester in 1914 and then attended 
the New York State Library School. 





NEW YORK BOOK FORUMS POPULAR 


The board of judges who select the 
keynote book for the association each 
month are Harry Hansen, book critic of 
the World-Telegram, chairman ; Frederic 
G. Melcher, editor of the Publishers’ 
Weekly; Agnes Camilla Hansen, of the 


The East and West Association, of 
which Pearl Buck is president, has an- 
nounced a series of monthly book forums, 
the first of which was held on the evening 
of November 10th at New York Times 
Hall. Meetings are scheduled on the first 
Wednesday in each month through June. 
Guest speakers at the November meeting, 
which was devoted to a discussion of the 
Balkan problems, included Louis Adamic 
and Emil Lengyel. 
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Pratt Institute Library School, and 
Nathaniel Peffer, professor of interna- 
tional relations at Columbia University. 
Their first selection was Louis Adamic’s 
My Native Land. 
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PEACE ISSUE AIDS 


As the tide of interest in peace issues 
continues to rise more people are asking: 
“How can we secure live material for 
discussions? ” 

The Bureau of Adult Education has the 
following materials available on request: 


Group Discussions and Forums, a handbook 
for a community program 

A Call to Peace Stations, a discussion syl- 
labus on issues of peace, plenty and ‘free- 
dom 

War Goals and Total Victory, a digest of 
proposals 

Report of Skaneateles Conference on the 
American Citizen and the Peace 

Miscellaneous pamphlets on war issues, dis- 
cussion outlines, intergroup issues etc. 


i () 


FUEL CONSERVATION 
(Concluded from page 175) 
for the Division of War Training of the 
City of New York and sponsored by the 
City Priorities and Allocations Board. 
It then became advisable, toward the 


year’s end, to plan, in cooperation with 
Doctor Essex, for still other fuel conser- 


vation schools exclusively for school 
building personnel in other large cities. 
These schools are scheduled for early 
in 1944, 

Expert combustion engineers have been 
provided as instructors at the fuel con- 
servation schools by the anthracite and 
petroleum industries. Demonstrations of 
actual boiler operations in typical heating 
installations form a large part of the 
program, supplementing lectures and dis- 
cussion of the most effective means of 
getting the most heat from the limited 
amounts of fuel now available. 


ee id 


The New York Library Association 
announces the publication of a brief re- 
cruiting folder designed to interest young 
people in the library profession. Copies 
may be secured from Irene Smith, Brook- 
lyn Public Library. 
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COUNTIES REDISTRICTED 


The number of supervisory districts in 
Chautauqua county has been reduced 
from six to five by order of Commissioner 
of Education George D. Stoddard and the 
towns redistricted according to the follow- 
ing plan: 

District 1: Howard R. Bradley, 
superintendent; Arkwright, Charlotte, 
Gerry, Hanover, Sheridan, Stockton and 
Villenova 


District 2: J. William Anderson, 
superintendent; Carroll, Cherry Creek, 
Ellicott, Ellington, Kiantone and Poland 


District 3: Mrs Dorothy B. Con- 
nelly, superintendent; Busti, Clymer, 
French Ceek, Harmony and North Har- 
mony 


District 4: Mrs Ruth 
superintendent; Chautauqua, 
Mina and Sherman 


B. Winch, 
Ellery, 


District 5: Frank C. Brown, super- 
intendent ; Pomfret, Portland, Ripley and 
Westfield 


The six supervisory districts of Steuben 
county have been similarly reduced to 
five. The new districts with their superin- 
tendents and towns follow: 


District 1: Calvin U. Smith, superin- 
tendent ; Caton, Corning, Erwin, Hornby 
and Lindley 


District 2: Winifred Morrow, superin- 
tendent; Bath, Bradford, Campbell, Pul- 
teney, Thurston, Urbana and Wayne 


District 3: Joseph S. Horton, acting 
superintendent ; Addison, Cameron, Rath- 
bone, Tuscarora and Woodhull 


District 4: Virgil H. Hussey, superin- 
tendent ; Canisteo, Greenwood, Hartsville, 
Hornellsville, Jasper, Troupsburg and 
West Union 


District 5: Guyon J. Carter, superin- 
tendent; Avoca, Cohocton, Dansville, 
Fremont, Howard, Prattsburg, Wayland 
and Wheeler 
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SELECTING -BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


SUGGESTIONS BY 
ANNA CLARK KENNEDY AND RUTH EVANS BABCOCK, SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 


Have you bought some new books for 
the boys and girls of your: school? 

A few of the significant new books and 
a few of the outstanding books published 
during the past few years will bring many 
important values to your pupils, will 
stimulate reading, and will gain fresh at- 
tention to the books you already have. 

To help schools which are ready to pur- 
chase new books for their libraries and 
their classrooms we are suggesting some 
of the titles — picture books, stories, fairy 
tales and folk tales, and poetry — which 
may well be considered. Books of high 
informational value are not included here, 
but will be recommended at another time. 


New Books for Boys and Girls 
Picture Books and Stories for Younger 
Children: Grades 1-3 
Aulaire, Ingri, & Aulaire, E. P. d’ Don’t 
count your chicks. Doubleday. 1943. 
$2.50 (1-3) 

Austin, Margot. Peter Churchmouse. Dut- 
ton. 1941. $1 (1-3) 

Bannerman, Helen. Jumbo Sambo. Stokes. 
1942. $2.25 (1-3) 


Becker, Charlotte. Hello, Judy! Scribner. 
1941. 75c¢ (K-1) 

Brown, M. W. Baby animals. Random 
House. 1941. 50c (K-2) 

Burton, V. L. The little house. Houghton. 


1942. $1.75 (1-4) 
Carroll, Ruth, & Carroll, Latrobe. Scuffles. 


Oxford. 1943. $1 (2-3) 

Chalmers, Audrey. Fancy be good. Viking. 
1941. $1 (1-3) 

Clark, A. N. In my mother’s house. Viking. 
1941. $1 (1-5) 

Dennis, Wesley. Flip. Viking. 1941. $1.50 
(K-3) 

Foster, Elizabeth. Gigi. Houghton. 1943. 
$2 (3-5) 


Gag, Wanda. Nothing at all. Coward. 


1941. $1.50 (K-2) 
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Gramatky, Hardie. 
$1.75 (2-3) 


Hader, B. H. & Hader, Elmer. Little town. 


Macmillan. 1941. $2 (1-3) 


Haywood, Carolyn. “B” is for Betsy. Har- 


court. 1939. $2 (2-3) 
Hill, M. B. Along comes Judy Jo. 
1943. $1.50 (2-4) 


Hunt, M. L. Peter Piper’s pickled_ peppers. 


Stokes. 1942. $1 (i-4) 


Kingman, Lee. Pierre Pidgeon. Houghton. 


1943. $2 (2-4) 


Lathrop, D. P. Puppies for keeps. Mac- 


1943. $2 (2-4) 


millan. 


Lattimore, E. F. Peachblossom. Harcourt. 


1943. $2 
Lenski, Lois. The little train. 
1940. 75ce (1-3) 
McCloskey, Robert. 
$2 (3-5) 
McCullough, J. G. At our house. 
Scott. 1943. $1.25 (1-3) 
Mason, M. E. Susannah, the pioneer cow. 
Macmillan. 1941. $1.25 (2-3) 
Mother Goose. The tall book of Mother 


Lentil. Viking. 1940. 


W. R. 


Goose. Harper. 1942. $1 (1-2) 
Newberry, C. T. Marshmallow. Harper. 
1942. $1 (1-6) 
Whitehead, Roberta. Five & ten. Hough- 


ton. 1943. 85c (1-2) 


Stories for Older Boys and Girls: 
Grades 4-6 


The American Scene 


Coatsworth, E. J. Houseboat summer. Mac- 
millan. 1942. $1.75 (4-6) 

De Angeli, M. L. Elin’s America. 
day. 1941. $2 (6-9) 

Edmonds, W. D. The matchlock gun. Dodd. 
1941. $2 (6-9) 

Enright, Elizabeth. The Saturdays. Farrar. 
1941. $1.75 (4-7) 


Double- 


Estes, Eleanor. The Moffats. Harcourt. 
1941. $2 (4-6) 
Forbes, Esther. Johnny Tremain. Hough- 


ton. 1943. $2.50 (6-12) 
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Gates, Doris. Blue Willow. Viking. 1940. 
$2 (5-7) 

Gramatky, Hardie. 
an old-fashioned fire engine. 
1940. $1.75 (2-4) 

Haywood, Carolyn. Primrose day. Har- 
court. 1942. $2 (2-4) 

Henderson, Le Grand (Le Grand, pseud.) 
Augustus and the river. Bobbs. 1939. 
$1.50 (46) 

Holberg, R. L. & Holberg, R. A. Oh Susan- 
nah. Doubleday. 1939. $1.50 (46) 

Holling, H. C. Paddle-to-the-Sea. Hough- 
ton. 1941. $2 (4-6) 

Johnson, S. J. Debby. 
$2 (4-5) 

Lawson, Robert. They were strong and 
good. Viking. 1940. $1.50 (4-8) 

McCloskey, Robert. Homer Price. 
1943. $2 (3-6) 

Macdonald, Z. K. Two on a tow. 
ton. 1942. $2 (5-7) 

McMeekin, I. M. Journey cake. 
1942. $2 (4-6) 

Marshall, Dean. The long white month. 
Dutton. 1942. $2 (46) 

Meadowcroft, E. L. M. Along the Erie 
towpath. Crowell. 1940. $2 (4-8) 

Newell, H. H. Steppin and family. Oxford. 
1942. $2 (5-8) 

Sawyer, Ruth. The year of Jubilo. Viking. 
1940. $2 (6-9) 

Seredy, Kate. A tree for Peter. 
1941. $2 (48) 

Wilder, L. I. Little town on the prairie. 
Harper. 1941. $2 (5-8) 
Wood, Esther. Silver widgeon. 

1942. $2 (3-5) 

Worth, Kathryn. They loved to laugh. 

Doubleday. 1942. $3 (6-9) 


Hercules; the story of 
Putnam. 


Longmans. 1940. 


Viking. 
Hough- 


Messner. 


Viking. 


Longmans. 


Children of Other Lands 
Arason, Steingrimur. Smoky bay. 
millan. 1942. $2 (4-6) 
Dalgliesh, Alice. The little angel. Scribner. 
1943. $2 (4-6) 
Desmond, A. C. Jorge’s journey; a story of 
the coffee country of Brazil. Macmillan. 
1942. $1.75 (5-7) 


Mac- 


Flack, Marjorie, & ‘Larsson, Karl. Pedro. 
Macmillan. 1940. $2 (4-5) 
McSwigan, Marie. Snow treasure. Dutton. 


1942, $2 (4-7) 
Sauer, J. L. Fog magic. Viking. 1943. $2 
(4-7) 
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Seidlin, Oskar, & Rypins, Senta. Green 
wagons. Houghton. 1943. $2 (5-6) 
Sperry, Armstrong. Call it courage. Mac- 

millan. 1940. $1.75 (5-8) 

Stinetorf, L. A. Children of North Africa. 
Lippincott. 1943. $2 (4-6) 

Tarshis, E. K. The village that learned to 
read. Houghton. 1941. $2 (4-6) 
Treadgold, Mary. Left till called for. 
Doubleday. 1941. $2 (5-8) 

Undset, Sigrid. Happy times in Norway. 
Knopf. 1942. $2 (6-9) 

Van Stockum, Hilda. Pegeen. Viking. 1941. 
$2 (46) 


Animal Stories 


Anderson, C. W. High courage. Macmillan. 
1941. $1.75 (5-8) 
Buff, M. M. & Buff, Conrad. Dash & Dot. 


Viking. 1942. $2 (3-6) 
Dalgliesh, Alice. Gulliver joins the army. 
Scribner. 1943. $1.50 (4-6) 


Du Bois, W. P. Great Geppy. 
1940. $2 (3-5) 

Sawyer, Ruth. The least one. Viking. 1941. 
$2 (5-8) 

Woodward, Hildegard. Jared's 
Scribner. 1942. $1.75 (3-5) 


Viking. 


Blessing. 


Poetry 


Brewton, J. E., comp. Gaily we parade; 
a collection of poems about people here, 
there, and everywhere. Macmillan. 1940. 
$2 (1-8) 

Coleman, S. N. B. & Thorn, A. G. The little 
singing time; a book of songs for the 
nursery. Day. 1940. $1.50 (1-2) 

De La Mare, W. J. Bells and grass. Viking. 
1942. $3 

Robinson, Tom. In and out. Viking. 1943. 
$2.50 (3-6) 

Sechrist, E. H., comp. Merry meet again; 
poems for small children to recite. Macrae 
Smith. 1941. $1.75 (1-5) 

Thorn, A. G., comp. Singing words. Scrib- 
ner. 1941. $1.75 (2-4) 

Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Stars to steer by. 
Harcourt. 1941. $2.50; textbook ed. $1.20 
(4-9) 


Fairy Tales, Legends, and Folk Tales 


Brenner, Anita. The boy who could do 
anything and other Mexican folk tales; 
retold by Anita Brenner. Wm R. Scott. 
1942. $2.50 (4-6) 
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Carpenter, Frances. Tales of a Swiss grand- 
mother. Doubleday. 1940. $2.50 (5-7) 

Chase, Richard, ed. Jack tales. Houghton. 
1943. $2.50 (4-8) 

Chrisman, A. B. Treasures long hidden; old 
tales and new tales of the East. Dutton. 
1941. $2.50 (4-6) 

Davis, Robert. Padre Porko; the gentle- 
manly pig. Holiday. 1939. $2 (4-6) 
Duvoisin, R. A. The three sneezes and other 

Swiss tales. Knopf. 1941. $2 (4-6) 

Fenner, P. R., comp. There was a horse. 
Knopf. 1941. $2 (5-9) 

Gillham, C. E. Beyond the Clapping moun- 


tains; Eskimo stories from Alaska. Mac- 
millan. 1943. $1.50 (5-7) 

Hoffman, Eleanor. Mischief in Fez. Holi- 
day House. 1943. $2 (46) 


Lathrop, D. P. The colt from Moon moun- 
tain. Macmillan. 1941. $1.75 (4-6) 
Peck, Leigh. Don Coyote. Houghton. 1942. 


$2 (4-8) 

Ross, P. F. In Mexico they say. Knopf. 
1942. $2.50 (4-7) 

Storm, Dan. Picture tales from Mexico. 


Stokes. 1941. $1.25 (4-6) 
Thurber, James. Many moons. 
1943. $2 (3-5) 
Travers, P. L. Mary Poppins opens the 
door. Reynal & Hitchcock. 1943. $1.75 
(4-8) 


Harcourt. 


Obviously these lists are extremely lim- 
ited. Additional help will be found in 
English: A Handbook for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools, The Children’s Cata- 
log, The Right Book for the Right Child, 
500 Books for Children, The Booklist, the 
annual issue of The Bookmark devoted 
to children’s books, The Horn Book, and 
the lists Recent Books for Boys and 
Girls, published in the BULLETIN TO THE 
ScnHoots in 1940, 1941, 1942 and 1943. 


Selecting Books 


Each teacher and each librarian has 
the responsibility not only of selecting 
books that are satisfactory in themselves 
— true, genuine, sincere, fine in spirit and 
in ideals — but also of knowing that the 
books selected will be satisfactory for the 
interests, the ages and the reading abili- 
ties of the pupils of the particular school. 
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For complete success in book selection 
and reading guidance it is necessary to 
have first-hand knowledge of (1) boys 
and girls, (2) of the particular school 


and (3) of the books. When it is not 
possible to examine and read the books 
before making decisions, care should be 
taken to use only recognized book selec- 
tion tools and to relate the titles they 
suggest to the pupils for whom they are 
to be purchased. 

As you read and check book lists 
will you ask yourself such questions as: 
Have I enough simple, easy books for 
very young children and more advanced, 
easy books for very slow readers? Have 
I included titles for the unusually brilliant 
and mature readers? Are there as many 
books for boys as for girls? Have I neg- 
lected either imaginative or realistic 
stories? Are there narratives about con- 
temporary American life, life in other 
lands and life in other times? Children 
like to find themselves in books and to 
become acquainted with other people. 
They enjoy animal stories, adventure 
stories and humorous stories. Are books 
of these types represented in fair pro- 
portion? Have I found titles for each 
interest — present or potential ? 

For more nearly complete statements 
to be consulted in balancing a book order 
we suggest that you reread Book Selec- 
tion for Children and Young People, a 
pamphlet published by the New York 
State Education Department. If you 
do not have a copy, we shall be able to 
supply one on request. 


Selecting Older Books of Value 


Before you complete your book order 
you will wish to find out whether you 
have in your library the well-known, well- 
tested books which children everywhere 
should have an opportunity to read. 

Are your copies of these books attrac- 
tive —clean, in good condition, in read- 
able type, well illustrated? Those that 
are worn, soiled, dull or dreary should be 
set aside to be discarded and replaced by 
the same titles in appropriate format. 
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It is difficult, if not impossible, to stimu- 
late reading with dilapidated or otherwise 
unattractive books. 

As an aid to determining whether the 
school has some of the outstanding chil- 
dren’s books of all times we are listing 
a few of the best known and suggesting 
that you check also the lists headed 
“Selections Chosen by Children, Sug- 
gested for Class Reading” in English, 
a Handbook for Teachers in Elementary 
Schools (p. 108-20). 


Well-Known Books for Children 


Aesop. Fables; selected, told anew, and 
their history traced by Joseph Jacobs. 
Macmillan. 1923. $1 (3-6) 

Alcott, L. M. Little men. 
Orchard House ed. $1 

Little women. 
chard House ed. $1 

Alden, R. M. Why the chimes rang, and 
other stories. Bobbs. 1908. $1.50 (4-6) 

Allee, M. H. Susanna and Tristram. 
Houghton. 1929. $2 (6-9) 

Andersen, H. C. Fairy tales. Macrae Smith. 
1917. $1; Dutton. $1.50 (4-6) 


Little. 1934. 


Little. 1924. Or- 





Andrews, M. R. S. Perfect tribute. Scrib- 
ner. 1906. 75c (7-9) 
Arabian nights’ entertainments. Arabian 


nights. Macmillan (Children’s classics) 
$1; Scribner. $1.50 (5-7) 

Asbjornsen, P. C. & Mac, J. E. East of the 
sun and west of the moon. Macmiilan. 
1928. Children’s classics. $1; Viking. 
1938. $3.50 (4-7) 

Atwater, R. T. & Atwater, Florence. Mr. 
Popper’s penguins. Little. 1938. $1.50 
(4-5) 

Aulaire, I. M. d’ & Aulaire, E. P. d’ Ola. 


Doubleday. 1932. $2 (1-4) 

Beskow, Elsa. Pelle’s new suit. Harper. 
$1.50 (1-3) 

Bishop, C. H. Five Chinese brothers. 


Coward-McCann. 1938. $1.50 (1-3) 
Brink, C. R. Caddie Woodlawn. Macmillan. 
1935. $2 (6-8) 

Brooke, L. L. Johnny Crow’s 
Warne. 1903. $1 (1-3) 
Brooke, W. R. To and again. Knopf. 1927. 
$2 (4-5) 

Brunhoff, Jean de. Story of Babar. Random 
House. 1933. $1 (1-2) 

Burnett, F. H. Secret garden. Grosset. 
Juveniles of distinction. $1 (5-7) 


garden. 
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Burton, V. L. Mike Mulligan and his steam 
shovel. Houghton. 1939. $1.50 (1-4) 
Carroll, Lewis, pseud. Alice’s adventures 
in Wonderland, and Through the looking- 
glass; il. by John Tenniel. Macmillan. 1923. 

(Children’s classics) $1 (46) 


Church, A. J. Iliad for boys and girls. 
Macmillan. 1924. (Children’s classics) 
$1 (5-9) 


Clemens, S. L. Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. Harper. School ed. $1 (6-9) 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Harper. 

School ed. $1 (5-9) 
Coatsworth, E. J. Away goes Sally. Mac- 





millan. 1934. $2 (4-6) 

Colum, Padraic. Adventures of Odysseus. 
Macmillan. 1918. $2; school ed. $1.20 
(5-9) 

Credle, Ellis. Down, down the mountain. 
Nelson. 1934. $2; Cadmus. $1.16 (3-4) 

Dalgliesh, Alice. Little wooden farmer. 
Macmillan. 1930. $1 (1-3) 


Daugherty, James. Andy and the lion. 
Viking. 1938. $1.50 (1-4) 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. Macmil- 
lan. (Children’s classics) $1; Houghton 
(Riverside bookshelf) $2 (5-9) 

Dickens, Charles. Christmas carol. 
cott. $1; Macmillan. $1 (6-9) 

Dodge, M. M. Hans Brinker; or the silver 
skates. Scribner. 1915. (Scribner illus- 
trated classics) $1.50 (5-8) 

Fisher, D. F. C. Understood Betsy. Holt. 


Lippin- 





1917. $1.75. Grosset. $1 (Juveniles of 
distinction) (5-8) 
Flack, Marjorie. Angus and the ducks. 
Doubleday. 1930. $1 (1-2) 

& Wiese, Kurt. Story about Ping. 
Viking. 1933. $1 (1-3) 


French, H. W. The lance of Kanana; a 


story of Arabia. Lothrop. 1940. $1.25 
(6-8) 
Gag, Wanda. Millions of cats. Coward- 


McCann. 1928. $1.50 (1-3) 

Gray, E. J. Fair adventure. Viking. 1940. 
$2 (7-9) 

Grimm, J. L. K. & Grimm, W. K. House- 
hold _ stories. Macmillan. (Children’s 
classics) $1 (4-6) 


Hale, L. P. The Peterkin papers. Hough- 
ton. 1924. (Riverside bookshelf) $2 
(5-7) 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Wonder book and 
Tanglewood tales. Houghton. (River- 
side bookshelf) $2; Winston. (Clear-type 
popular classics) $1.25 (5-7) 
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Irving, Washington. Rip Van Winkle and 
the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Macmillan. 
(Children’s classics) $1 (6-9) 

Jackson, H. M. F. H. Nelly’s silver mine. 
Little. (Beacon hill bookshelf) $2 (5-7) 

Jacobs, Joseph, ed. English fairy tales; rev. 
ed. Putnam. $1.75 (46) 

James, Will. Smoky, the cowhorse. 
ner. 1926. $2; school ed. $1 (6-9) 

Kaler, J. O. (James Otis, pseud.) Toby 
Tyler; or Ten weeks with a circus. Harper. 
$1 (446) 

Kingsley, 
$2 (5-7) 

Kipling, Rudyard. 
day. 1932. $2.50 

Just so stories. 
$2 (446) 

Lang, Andrew. ed. Blue fairy book. Long- 
mans. 1929. $1.50 (Crown ed.) (46) 
Lattimore, E. F. Little Pear. Harcourt. 

1931. $2 (3-5) 

Leaf, Munro. Story of Ferdinand. Viking. 
1936. $1 (1-4) 

Lewis, E. F. Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze. Winston. 1932. $2 (7-9) 
Lindman, M. J. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and 
the red shoes. A. Whitman. 1932. $1 

(1-3) 

Lofting, Hugh. The story of Dr. Doolittle. 
Stokes. 1920. Popular ed. $1.50 (46) 

Lorenzeni, Carlo. (Collodi, Charles, pseud.) 
Adventures of Pinocchio. Ginn. 68c; 
Macmillan (Children’s classics) $1 (46) 

McNeely, M. H. Jumping-off place. Long- 


Scrib- 


Charles. Heroes. Macmillan. 


Jungle book. Double- 
(5-7) 


Doubleday. 1902. 








mans. 1929. $2 (6-9) 
Meader, S. W. Boy with a pack. Har- 
court. 1939. $2 (7-9) 
Meigs, C. L. Willow whistle. Macmillan. 
1931. $2 (46) 

Wonderful locomotive. Macmillan. 
1928. $2 (4-6) 
Milne, A. A. Winnie-the-Pooh. Dutton. 
1926. $1 (3-5) 
Montgomery, L. M. Anne of Green Gables. 
Page. 1908. $2 (6-8) 
Moon, G. P. Chi-Wee. Doubleday. 1925. 
$2 (46) 
Morrow, E. R. C. Painted pig. Knopf. 
1930. $2 (2-4) 
Mother Goose. The real Mother Goose. 


Rand. $2 (1-2) 


Nicholson, William. Clever Bill. Double- 
day. 1927. $1 

Nordhoff, C. B. Pearl lagoon. Little. 1924. 
$2 (6-9) 
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O’Brien, J. S. Silver Chief, dog of the north, 


Winston. 1933. $2 (68) 

Orton, H. F. Treasure in the little trunk. 
Stokes. 1932. $1.75 (4-5) 

Petersham, M. F. & Petersham, Miska; illus, 
Christ child. Doubleday. 1931. $2 (1-6) 








Miki. Doubleday. 1929. $2 (2-4) 
Potter, Beatrix. The tale of Peter Rabbit. 
Warne. 1902. 75c (1-2) 
Pyle, Howard. Merry adventures of Robin 
Hood. Scribner. 1933. $3 (5-9) 
Story of King Arthur and his 
knights; Scribner. 1933. $3 (6-9) 


Ransome, Arthur. Swallows and Amazons, 
Lippincott. 1931. $2 (6-9) 

Rice, A. C. H. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch. Appleton-Century. 1901. $1.25 
(6-9) 

Ruskin, John. King of the Golden river. 


Macmillan. 1926. (Little library) $1 
(4-6) 

Salten, Felix. Bambi. Noble. 75c (5-9) 
Seredy, Kate. Good master. Viking. 1935. 


$2 (5-7) 

Seton, E. T. Wild animals I have known. 
Scribner. 1898. $2.50 (5-8) 

Shannon, Monica. Dobry. Viking. 
$2 (5-8) 

Snedeker, C. D. Downright Dencey. Double- 
day. 1927. $2 (6-9) 

Sperry, Armstrong. One day with Manu. 
Winston. 1933. $2 (3-4) 

Spyri, J. H. Heidi. Ginn. 92c. Lippincott. 
$1: Houghton (Riverside bookshelf) $2 
(4-6) 

Stevenson, R. L. Treasure island. Scribner. 


1934. 





1924. (Illustrated classics) $1.50. Mac- 
millan. $J; Rand $1 (6-9) 

Stong, P. D. Honk; the moose. Dodd. 
1935. $2 (4-5) 

Tarkington, Booth. Penrod. Doubleday. 
1914. $1.50; Grosset. 75c (7-9) 

Tunis, J. R. Iron Duke. Harcourt. 1938. 
$2 (7-9) 

Wiggin, K. D. S. Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
Houghton. 75c (46) 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm. 
Houghton. 1925. $2 (Riverside book- 
shelf) Grosset. 75c (6-9) 

Wyss, J. D. Swiss family Robinson. Mac- 
millan. 1924. (Children’s classics) $1 
(5-8) 


Zwilgmeyer, Dikken. What happened to 
Inger Johanne. Lothrop. 1919. $1.75 
(5-7) 
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